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Tellheim.as Jemmy. -The completeness of 
the performance was sadly marred through 
the wont of precision exhibited by themem- 
bersof the chorus. There is one consola- 
tion ; they will not sin in this respect very 
often again, for, as I have already informed 
you, their days, or nights, as chorus-singers 
at the Imperial Opera House are num- 
bered. 

Mdlle. Ehnn, from the Theatre Eoyal, 
Stuttgart, was engaged by Dr. Dinglestedt 
for a short engagement, a '.' Gastspiel," as 
it is called in German. , She had already ap- 
peared in Vienna last summer and been very 
well received. She chose for her dibut on 
the present occasion the part of Gretchen in 
M. Gounod's Faust. Her impersonation of 
that fair heroine was in every respect highly 
artistic, and evoked numerous manifestations 
of applause from a full house. Mdlle. von 
Edelsberg has been singing in L'Africaine 
and Le Prophcte. Mdlle. lima de Murska, 
also, has again been enchanting her Viennese 
admirers. Her Ines in the former of the 
two operas just named is an exquisite per- 
formance. According to report Dr. Dingel- 
stedt has no intention of renewing the en- 
gagement, which has just expired, of Mdlle. 
Couqui his principal dansei<se, and the rea- 
son assigned is that the position will be con- 
ferred on one of the three fair rivals, named 
Salvigloni, Bose, and Hotter. How Mdlle. 
Couqui must love them, collectively and in- 
dividually ! 

A one-act operetta, Lucifei; has been pro- 
duced at the Theater an der Wien, but not 
proved a hit, though the music is from the 
pen of a clever man, Herr Stanislaus Du- 
niecki. Its non-success may, to a certain de- 
gree,- be attributed to- the subject, which is 
neither new nor skilfully handled. The 
chief personago is the. Prince of Darkness, 
who pays a visit to this earth, and endeavors 
to seduce from the paths of righteousness a 
youth who proves one — nay, several — too 
many for him. The vocal artists, Mdlles. 
Geistinger, Mayer and Herr Swobodo, as 
well as the representatives of Terpsichore, 
Mesdlles. Benda and Steiner, exerted them- 
selveg.to the utmost, but in vain. Lucifer 
will never be a stock piece. Another nov- 
elty provided by the enterprising manager, 
Herr Sttampfer, for his patrons has been the 
performance of certain tame leopards, lions 
and wolves, who go through various evolu- 
tions in a large iron cage under the superin- 
tendence of a Herr Nemeth. By-the-bye, 
the Theater on der Wien was the only thea- 
tre open on the day the remains of the Em- 
peror Maximilian were brought to Vienna. 
Herr Strampfer, however, thought the op- 
portunity a good, one for giving a benefit for 
the Austrian soldiers who have returned 
from- Mexico, and so he availed himself of 
it. 

At the Oarltheatre, a three-aot fairy opera, 
entitled; Lie Fran Meislerin has been suc- 
cessfully produced. The music is written 
by the popular CapeUmeiiter, Herr Franz 
Suppe. The libretto is tolerable, as librettos 
go, and turns upon the idea of an ill-assorted 
married couple being reformed by magical 
means. The principal parts were confided 
to Mdlle. Gallmeyer, Mdlle, Schwoder, Her- 
ren Eppich, Grois, and Knaak, who mado 
the most of them. The piece was well put 
on the stage, and the composer repeatedly 
called on by' the audience. ' A third addition 
to our operatic stores was a one-act comic 
operetta, named Nach Mekka. The notion of 
the book is not very funny, nor is it too well 



carried out, but the music, by Herr Zaytz, is 
pleasing, and artistically sung by Mdlle. 
Hild, Herren Begenspurger and Czernits. I 
have heard rumors of other novelties in pre- 
paration, but they will probably not be pro- 
duced for some little time; not, in fact, till 
the conclusion of the carnival. At present 
all the Viennese appear to think about is 
arraying themselves in fancy costumes and 
going to masked balls. Of course, the 
brothers Strauss ore in all their glory, bring- 
ing out new dance-tunes with as much r -.- 
pidity as' Herr Frikel used to produce no 
ends of flowers from a seemingly empty hat. 
Vienna might dispense with Baron Beust, 
but she could not exist without the brothers 
Strauss ! 

The number of concerts lately has been 
something tremendous. To go rather far 
back, I may commence by referring to the 
two grand annual performances of Haydn's 
Seasons at Christmas in the Burg Theatre, 
which was crammed by the admirers of the 
old master. ■ The solos were excellently sung 
by Mdlle. lima de Murska, Herr Walter, and 
Dr. Schmidt. The orchestra, greatly in- 
creased for the occasion, was fully up to the 
required standard of excellence. The youths' 
chorus was strengthened by recruits from 
the various "students' messes," or fraterni- 
ties, while the men's chorus included nearly 
all of the good voices of the kind in Vienna. 
Herr Dessoff conducted. Altogether the 
performance may be fairly called a model 
performance, reflecting credit upon all con- 
cerned. The public fully appreciated this 
fact, and was loud and frequent in its ap- 
plause. 

The first concert of the Vienna Choral 
Association for Male Voices, or, to use the 
title acclimated in England by Mr. Mitchell, 
Mdnnei-gesangvei-ein, was announced with 
great preliminary blowing of trumpets, and 
a more than due portion of the "walk up, 
walk up, ladies aud gentlemen" principle in 
vogue at English fairs. The programme 
contained no less than eight novelties, but 
quantity does not always make up for the in- 
ferior quality, and perhaps the public were 
as glad the concert was over as they had pre- 
viously been anxious for it to begin. The 
names of the composers contributing the 
novelties were Schubert, Schumann, Buben- 
stein, Max Bruch and Herbeck. First came 
two compositions by Schubert: "Budiger's 
Heimkehr," and "Nur wer die Schnsucht 
kennt." Though there is no mistaking the 
master's style, these pieces did not make any 
very great impression. Still less effect was 
produced by Herr Max Brack's unmeaning 
chorus, " Salamis," and Schumann's "Trau- 
mender See," and "Lotusblume." Herr 
Herbeck's song, "Froher Morgen," was 
more fortunate, though it did not evoke any 
excessive manifestation of delight. The 
same is true of M. Hector Berlioz's "H 
Eehre zuruck," nicely sung by Mdlle. Mag- 
nus. Gernsheim's " Wachterlied," also, 
afforded a certain degree of mild satisfaction. 

The most important concert this year was' 
perhaps that given by the Philharmonic So- 
ciety in the Imperial Operahouse, every 
place of which was occupied. One great 
attraction in the programme was a selection 
of five movements or pieces from Haffner 
Serenade, written at Salzburg by the com- 
poser, then scarcely twenty years of age, in 
honor of the marriage of a Herr F. H. 
Spath, with Eliza, daughter of Herr Sig- 
mund Haffner, Burgomaster of the town, 
and first performed with a "Marriage 



March," on the 22d July, 1776. Truly 
Herr F. H. Spath and Mdlle. Eliza Haffner 
were highly honored, though they may not 
have thought so. Herr Hellmesberger was 
grand in the violin part. Then came the 
" Schone Melusine " overture, which, in its 
turn, waa succeeded by Beethoven's Seventh 
Symphony magnificently performed. 

Mad. Amalie Ernst, the m widow of the 
celebrated violinist, gave a "Musical and 
Declamatory Soiree " in the room of the 
Musical ^Association on the 23d ult. She 
declaimed an act from Corneille's Polyeucte, 
besides 'various pieces of poetry •'by wctor 
Hugo, Alfred de Musset, and others. The 
musical portion of the entertainment con- 
sisted of an unpublished posthumous String- 
ed Quartet by Ernst. It was most carefully 
and conscientiously played by Herren Hell- 
mesberger, Krancevicz, Dobyhal, and Bover, 
but the audience could not applaud; no, not 
even out of compassion to the poor widow, 
who was visibly and deeply moved by the 
performance. 

-+■<-»-► i 

OLE BULL IN AMEEICA. 



A CHAPTER OF "UNWETTTEN HISTOBT." 



Ole Bull returned to Chicago last evening, 
and was received by his countrymen, who 
met him en masse at the depot, escorted him 
to his hotel, serenaded him with native airs, 
and honored him with vocal performances of 
his own national compositions. 

Is has been a quarter of a century since 
Ole Bull's first visit (Nov. 1843) to this coun- 
try. His stay then lasted two years. The 
farthest western point visitei was St. Louis, — 
Chicago, then an insignificant town, being 
passed by. In 1852 he again visited the Uni- 
ted States, and remained several years be- 
yond what it was his purpose to do. The 
causes of his protracted stay and the circum- 
stances attending it were so remarkable, and 
are, moreover, so unfamiliar to the present 
generation of Americans, that we are sure 
we can do our readers no greater service 
than to revive one of the most instructive, 
most romantic and most impressive episodes 
of our history. We never shall forget the 
hours passed in Ole Bull's presence, when 
we received from his eloquent lips, — to 
whose aid came every winning grace of ac- 
tion, and every spontaneous outburst of 
sweet sentiment and tender pathos, — the sad, 
picturesque recital of those impressive events; 
and we can only wish we could give them to 
our readers, verbatim el literatim, just as we 
received, them. Inexorable conditions of 
"time and space," however, compel us to 
condense the stirring record into brief com- 
pass, and to translate it into matter-of-fact 
language. 

In the winter of 1852, Ole Bull made a 
tour of the present "Interior," and of the 
Southern States. At various points he was 
visited by his countrymen, who had become 
dissatisfied with residence in the South, 
partly on account of the ravages of the yel- 
low fever, and especially on account of the 
fact that they had left the free Norse lands 
to settle in a country and help to build up a 
society in which a white man must own 
slaves and grow rich on their forced labors, 
in order to be regarded as a man. They 
were equally unwilling to stay in the_ South, 
and ashamed to return to Norway in their 
destitute and forlorn condition. Informa- 
tion which Ole Bull received from other 
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sources convinced him that these persons 
represented the average condition and senti- 
ment of his countrymen in the South. He 
began by charitably attending to individual 
needs ; but the work soon grew beyond his 
powers and his purse. In the course of his 
long journeys, in which he passed through 
vast unsettled regions rich in every natural 
resource, it finally occurred to him that a 
tract might be selected, and obtained at 
_ small cost, to which his discontented, needy 
countrymen might come and enjoy again the 
happiness and rewards of free labor. 

His attention at length settled on the rich 
mountain regions of- Pennsylvania ; and fre- 
quent counsel with esteemed friends in the 
East confirmed the impression. Prominent 
among these was a New York lawyer, John 
Hopper, son of the Quaker of philanthropic 
celebrity. Hopper knew of a company of 
gentlemen who owned an extensive tract on 
the Susquehannah river, in Potter county, 
Pennsylvania, on the line of the railway be- 
tween Erie and Philadelphia. The territory 
was exactly adapted to settlement by an in- 
dustrious, freedom-loving race ; and he 
would put Ole Bull in communication -with 
the owners of 125,000 acres, which could be 
had very cheap, — from $1 00 to $1 50 per 
acre, " Philadelphia must, however, be visit- 
ed, where the majority of the owners resided; 
and Ole Bull was accompanied on his trip to 
the City of Brotherly Love, — a sad misnomer 
it turned out to be, — by about thirty or so of 
leading Norwegians of New York, who wished 
to settle and induce their countrymen to 
settle, in a community by themselves. Ole 
Bull paid the expenses of the excursion ; the 
tract was found to be in a state of nature, but 
rich in promise ; and Hopper, after it was 
concluded to buy it, proposed that the title 
and deeds of transfer should be left to him 
to arrange. To this Ole Bull, with less im- 
plicit trust and less business experience than 
he would now probably exhibit, assented. 
In the largeness of his heart, expanding 
and warming in the near realization of his 
great noble scheme, he acceded to the re- 
quest of a committee of the Scandinavian 
societies of New Yorkj that all emigi-es bear- 
ing the Scandinavian name, — Swedes, Ice- 
landers, and Danes, as well as Norwegians — 
should participate in the advantages of the 
new settlement. Busy days and weeks and 
months followed, and money was freely ex- 
pended from Ole Bull's exchequer in the 
purchase of all kinds of materials for the en- 
terprise, the erection of buildings, and the 
opening of roads through the forest prime- 
val. Ole Bull was quite content, in the ex- 
ercise of a liberality which was suddenly 
making thousands of his countrymen happy, 
to permit the Old Company to remain intact, 
while these transactions were carried on in 
his name. Thus matters went on for a year, 
at the' end of which time near a thousand 
colonists had been provided for, and others 
were coustantly joining the enterprise, while 
companies were forming for a like purpose 
in Norway and were on the way therefrom. 
In the course of one of hi-? travels over the 
tract, — for he gave his whole time and ener- 
gies to the scheme, — Ole Bull met an isolated 
settler in an out of the way place, upon 
whom he conferred sundry favors in the 
shape of taback, etc. One night this man 
said to him': "You have been kind to me, 
and let me tell you that you are in the hands 
of a set of swindlers. You don't own this 
land ; nor does the Company of which you 
bought; it is owned in Philadelphia by 



George Stuartson. My counsel is, go and 
find him at once." 

This was startling news indeed, and its 
unpleasantness was certainly not mitigated 
by the news which Ole Bull received at this 
juncture, that a thousand of his oountrymen 
had arrived at Quebec, with a view to joining 
the colony. Learning enough to confirm in 
general the statement of the settler, Ole Bull 
hastened to Chicago — this was in 1853 — 
where, in conference with Mr. Lawson and 
others of our leading Norwegian citizens, 
arrangements were made for the reception 
of the new immigrants at this point. Ole 
Bull then returned to Philadelphia, where 
he found Stuartson, a most kind-hearted 
man. He said: "I have high respect and 
deep sympathy for you; come to dinner and 
we will talk the matter over, and I assure you 
that I will do all in my power." It turned 
out that the " Company" with which Ole 
Bull had done business had negotiated with 
Stuartson, but had delayed .purchasing until 
at length the transaction had been broken 
off. Stuartson had been aware of Ole Bull's 
scheme, and had long expected to see him. 
He introduced him to Gen. Cadwallader, 
who advised him by peaceable means to get 
of the company a good title to the ground, 
or get his money back. At the same time 
Stuartson offered his tract for 33 cents per 
acre. On visiting the President of the 
"Company" — one Bailey, a jeweller — and 
demanding a good title, or his money, that 
individual replied : "Mark what I tell you. 
I have your money, and I mean to keep it ; 
now do your worst." Ole Bull commenced 
legal action, but his friends still advised 
compromise, saying: "If Bailey and his 
Company can go so far, they can go farther. 
They will fight you with your own money" — 
which, by the way, they had received to the 
amount of $20,000, besides his notes on the 
security of diamonds and other valuables, 
presents from admirers in all parts of the 
world. Hopper, the professed friend, ex- 
pressed a willingness to give up the valua- 
bles immediately and return $17,000 after 
two years, in a half-dozen installments, to 
compensate Ole Bull's countrymen for losses 
sustained. He reminded Ole Bull that he 
ht(d committed a grava offence in charging 
the " Company" with fraud. Ole Bull 
yielded, but had at last to go to law to col- 
lect the $17,000. 

And here began the most extraordinary 
series of persecutions which it has ever been 
the lot of any citizen to suffer from the 
wretched "law's delay" and worse abuse. 
No machination which malicious ingenuity 
could devise was neglected. During two 
years, suit followed suit against him, and 
petty malignity pursued him in every sec- 
tion and city of the country. ' He was again 
and again arrested. In one instance he was 
subjeoted to great vexation and expense 
through the non-appearance of his lawyer, 
whom his persecutors had bought off. At 
length, when his troubles were thickest, Ole 
Bull found one brave, firm friend — Edwin 
Stoughton, a well-known New York lawyer — 
who solicited the privilege of defending him, 
on the sole condition that he should receive 
no pay for his services. Mr. Seward, 
nephew of Wm. H. Seward, also interested 
himself powerfully in the case. The result 
was that very soon the jewelry and other 
valuables — among which were a breastpin 
presented bythe Queen of Spain, and a price- 
less bust of Washington — began to find their 
way to him from the bad hands into which 



they had fallen. Some came from the police 
office ; others from the pawnbrokers ; and a 
few were at length rescued from the hands 
of members of the " Company," one of 
whom had taken this, another that valuable, 
to adorn his virtuous home. Meanwhile Ole 
Bull went to California, eta the Isthmus, in 
which locality the Indians robbed him, tak- 
ing, among other things, his violin, and he 
was brought down with the yellow fever. 
But his California trip was very successful at 
last, and he returned to New York with am- 
ple means to press his just suit, which he 
did in a manner to get back, in 1856, the 
$17,000. There was, of course, a oertain 
satisfaction in this result ; albeit it cost, du- 
ring four years of constant litigation, about 
as much as it came to. 

After all was over, it was reserved for 
Hopper still to exhibit the sublime of legal 
impudence by bringing suit against Ole Bull, 
in the sum of $3,000 for services rendered 
in the Colony scheme 1 A new series of 
petty persecutions followed. Once a Sheriff 
appeared in the midst of one of his concerts, 
with authority to seize his violin. Ole Bull 
assured him that he should .have it, if only 
he would permit him to finish the concert 
with it. No ; he had no discretion in the 
matter. This occurred in the Green Boom. 
The occasion is rendered otherwise notable 
by the part borne by Adelina Patti, then 
quite young, who was participating in the 
concert. She got into a perfect tempest of 
passion over the insult, exclaiming : " What 
does that black man want ! " At length Ole 
Bull turned to the sheriff and said, in a 
manner which those who know him can im- 
agine: "This is a villainous proceeding. 
You had better look out, sir ! The people 
here will soon take the matter into their own 
hands, if you don't desist." Meanwhile the 
door to the room had been ominously fas- 
tened. The sheriff begge.l for God's sake 
to be let off, and went on his way rejoioing, 
to be seen no more. On another occasion 
an officer entered Ole Bull's room at two 
o'clock at night, where he lay sick of a fe- 
ver. It had been sworn to that Ole Bull had 
made his arrangements to leave the country 
at four in the morning, and there was no 
choice but that he must get up and follow 
the officer. Ole Bull, too sick to walk, raised 
himself in the bed and said : "When you 
are lying on your dying bed, may God for- 
give you for this." The man, who proved 
to be a German, could not resist this omi- 
nous appeal, and left him after humbly ask- 
ing his pardon. 

But the saddest part of the story remains 
to be told, though upon it we do not feel at 
liberty to dwell. We can but hint at what 
Ole Bull related while overpowered with 
emotion. On returning to Norway, he found 
everybody — countrymen, friends, even fami- 
ly — estranged. His countrymen had been 
led to believe that the colony which had 
taken away their friends was a swindle on 
Ole Bull's part. He had won them from com- 
fort and freedom to share want and almost 
servitude in a new land. It had also been 
given out that he was now returning, after 
years of absence in a revolutionary coun- 
try, to foment political disturbances. Sad- 
dest of all, his wife, in whom a half-latent 
tendency to insanity had for sometime man- 
ifested itself, was tampered with, and oon- 
ceived an aversion to Ole Bull during the 

Earoxysms of her disease — which, however, 
appily passed away during intervals of free- 
dom from insanity. She at last died, how* 
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ever, incurably insane, beneath troubles too 
great for a sensitive nature. 

But in the course of time Ole Bull lived 
down these ill reports, or put them to flight 
by the magnetism of his kind presence and 
his philanthropic life. Again he traversed 
Europe, forgetting all his sorrows in the ec- 
staoy of creating divine airs in the ears of 
vast assemblages, and in active deeds of be- 
neficence to whioh his hands were never 
closed, and his purse never empty. Amid 
all he prospered, and saw his family grow up 
in comfort and content around him. He is 
among us for the third time, a happier man 
than ever before ; dear to the affeotions of 
his countrymen here and at home ; and a 
firmer friend than ever of our country, upon 
whioh he is too just to charge the responsi- 
bility of the ill deeds of a few unprincipled 
men. 
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Mrs. Kemble's years sit most lightly upon 
her, and her voice has all the fulness, power, 
and freshne:s of youth; her nobly shaped 
•head is slightly frosted o'er, but her counte- 
nance is full of fire and expression as of 
yore, and " the mind, the music breathing 
from her face," give a subtle charm to all 
she enunciates: she is one of the gifted ones 
of earth whom the Gods should not let die ! 
It is superfluous to add that the large au- 
diences were enchained by the powers and 
swayed at the will of this greatest of readers 
and actresses, who with a masterly hand 
swept the strings of human feelings through 
their whole extent. We were struck with 
one — to be regretted — sign of thetimes, viz., 
the absence of the rising generation at these 
readings, there being few present who had 
not passed their sixth lustrum. We sin- 
cerely deplore that an entertainment appeal- 
ing so preeminently to the intellect — not to 
the eyes alone — should be so thinly counte- 
nanced by our rising generation, which will 
indeed be more justly characterized as a 
sinking generation, if it allows itself to be 
Black Crook'd and ballel-ed. out of intellect- 
ual existence, by the utterly unmeaning 
spectacles of modern New York times. 
'Twere a marvellous happy thing for the 
city, if a law of the Empire could be enacted 
and promulgated ordering a reversal of at- 
tention, for a time, by transferring admira- 
tion from gaudy, stupid ballet aud vacuous 
sensation plays, to mental aliment as offered 
by the great writers and their great expo- 
nents, worthiest among whom stands Fran- 
ces Aune Kemble. 



MBS. FRANCES ANNE KEMBLE. 



REVIEW OF MUSIC. 



To praise Mrs. Fanny Kemble — for so we 
best like to call her — were indeed a work of 
supererogation; to say that her reading is 
perfection is to platitudinize; to declare her 
interpretation of Shakespeare worthy his 
immortal works, is to assert the days are 
longest at midsummer; to pronounce her con- 
ception of these mighty works of the great 
master equalled by the delivery of them, is 
to utter a truism patent to the entire literati 
of .the English tongue, whose dignity, 
strength, and beauty is so nobly maintained 
by this English High Priestess in Art, Fanny 
Kemble. Where every page of these plays, 
as read by this lady, must enchant alike the 
student, the lover, and the critic of the im- 
mortal Shakespeare, we cannot, we need not 
singleout speoial scenes or dialogues for special 
approbation. We thought often, during the 
readings, of the olden times when a board 
with- the inscription, " This is Verona " or 
"This is Padua," was the only scenic aid 
imparted to the play, and if such actors as 
Mrs. Kemble existed then, in good sooth, 
but little other scenery was needed, so viv- 
idly does she bring the scene before the lis- 
tener, so thoroughly does she vitalize each 
performer in that scene. Face, voice, and 
gesture in perfect consonance, the modesty 
of nature ne'er o'erstepped, each character 
given its full weight and importance, and no 
more; a voice full, resonant and majestio for 
the grand old Boman Coriolanus; rustic, 
big, and round for "bully Bottom;" be- 
seeching, tender, piteous, merry, and dulcet 
in turns, for the other characters; who can 
wonder that with such causes such effects 
should be produced. 



Madison Square Church Collection of Sacred 
Quartettes, for the Service of the Presbyterian 
Church. Selected by Spencer W. Coe. 
Wm. A. Pond & Co., N. Y. 

This is a large quarto book, oblong form, of 
one hundred and thirty -six pages, containing 
sixty-five Hymns and Psalms, and seventeen 
Anthems and Sentences, all of them either 
original or arranged from the works of 
modern composers. The composers con- 
tributing to this work are, as far as we can 
learn, Wm. K. Bassford, U. C. Burnap, and 
Dr. James Flint, gentlemen of acknowledged 
taste and ability, together with Messrs. Tay- 
lor and Millard, who have contributed one 
or two pieces. Many of the pieces have no 
signature appended. Are we, therefore, to 
attribute them to Mr. Spencer W. Coe ? If 
so, they arc creditable to his judgment and 
ability. 

The character of the music of this collec- 
tion assimilates with that at present in vogue 
at most of our fashionable churches, where 
quartette choirs prevail. It is rich and sen- 
suous in harmony, and the warmth of its 
sentiment is calculated more to please and 
attract the ear than to inspire with devo- 
tional feelings, or to lead the thoughts to 
prayer. We miss that clear, honest diatonic 
harmony, that earnest breadth of expression, 
that pure thought which seeks rather to de- 
velop and strengthen the words, than to 
weaken and cover them by sweet turns of 
melody and the wealth of harmonic em- 
broidery. It is difficult to elevate music to 
the dignity of prayer ; it is easy to bring 
down psalmody to the level of meretricious 
sweetness. Such music cannot be dignified 
by the name of a school; it is the offspring 
of fashion and false taste, and will surely be 
evanescent in its existence. There is too 



strong a desire at present prevailing to rob 
the stage to serve the church, but we have 
faith that before long the common sense of 
the majority will prevail, and the music of 
every religious denomination will be puri- 
fied. 

The Madison Square Collection, of its 
class, is an excellent book. The selected 
subjects are, with few exceptions, good, and 
appropriate to the peculiar style, and they 
are all, as we have previously said, richly 
harmonized, and by their arrangement are 
unquestionably effective, especially when 1 
sung by the excellent choir for which most 
of them were prepared. The contributors . 
have done their work well. We must spe- 
cially notice the contributions of Dr. James 
Flint, for the reasons that they are broader 
and more sedate in sentiment than the 
others, and that the melodies of some of 
them are very beautiful. They are all mu- 
sicianly, and would bear a less free treat- 
ment. 

Mr. Bassford's original pieces are charm- 
ing, bearing strongly the impress of the 
composer's peculiar style. His arrangements 
are also good. Mr. U. 0. Burnap has also 
done some clever things. Several of his 
melodies are free and flowing, but his 
harmonies bear so strong a family likeness 
throughout that they lose their personal 
identity in a measure. 

To quartette choirs this work will prove 
very acceptable; it offers a large selection of 
tunes and anthems, all of which are attrac- 
tive in character, ably treated and well 
voiced; it is got out in large, legible 
type, and is well printed on good paper. It 
is a work that hardly any good quartette 
choir would willingly do without. 

The Jealous Stream. — Illustration of a 
poem written' by George W. Fortmeyer, 
camposed by Wm. K. Bassford. Chas. H. 
Ditson & Co., 711 Broadway. 

This is a charming poetic thought, worked 
out with exquisite grace and tenderness. 
The subject is quaint and fanciful. A lover 
idling by the bank of a murmuring stream, 
dreaming as only lovers can dream, hears in 
the rippling of the waters a warning voice 
that tells of the inconstancy of woman, 
the vanity of human passion; compares her 
love to the fickle wind which wantons with 
the bosom of many waters, and toys faith- 
lessly with all — the voice bearing ever the 
same burthen, "Thy love's an idle dream." 
At first the dreamer drinks in the insidious 
counsel and doubts; but 

" Still as I casta wondering glance 

Upon the chiding stream, 
And saw the sunlight o'er it glance ' 

And 'mid its rip> les gleam, 
I, musing, thought, "Might it not chance 

To be a jealous stream ? 

A sweet, seductive little stream 

That would my dear love cross, 
And bid me think it all a dream, 

Deceitful, vain and false ? 
And so, to murmur on its way 

I left the jealous stream, 
Believing not, that summer day, 

My love an idle dream!" 

The opening subject in D flat is a tender, 
beautiful melody, surrounded by a light gos- 
samer network of notes, as impalpable as the 
web of a fanciful thought, conveying a per- 
fect sense of delicious dolce far niente. As 
the babbling stream becomes more earnest 
in its warning, the musio changes, enhar- 
monically, to a passionate agitato subject 



